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MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


A  Memorial  Service  for  Professor  Lewis  Bayles  Paton  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  April  19,  1932,  in  Hartranft  Hall. 
It  was  conducted  by  President  Robbins  W.  Barstow  who  also 
offered  prayer.  The  Scripture  was  read  by  Professor  Melancthon 
W.  Jacobus,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Professor  George  H.  C.  Macgregor  and 
President  Emeritus  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  and  these,  with 
but  few  changes  or  additions,  are  given  in  the  present  Memorial 
issue.  The  address  by  Professor  Duncan  B.  Macdonald  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  usual  Chapel  service,  on  January  26,  1932,  the 
Tuesday  following  Dr.  Paton’s  death.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
first  two  addresses  express  indebtedness  to  autobiographical  material 
available.  The  reference  is  to  a  document,  written  in  the  third 
person,  which  Dr.  Paton  prepared  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  his  family.  ‘A  Prayer  for  Hope’  is  by  Dr.  Paton 
himself,  and  was  found  among  his  papers  some  time  last  year. 
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LEWIS  BAYLES  PATON 
A  Personal  Tribute 
By  George  H.  C.  Macgregor 

IT  might  be  wondered  perhaps  why  the  task  of  paying  tribute 
to  our  friend  from  the  personal  point  of  view  should  fall  to 
one  so  much  his  junior.  Indeed  Lewis  Bayles  Paton  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  my  own  father  and  joined  the  Faculty  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  the  year  in  which  I  first  saw  the 
light.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  we  of  a  younger  generation  thought  of 
him  as  one  of  ourselves.  So  I  think  did  he.  And  evidently  his 
students  were  of  the  same  mind.  In  a  questionnaire  issued  to  our 
students  when  Paton  was  well  up  in  the  sixties  one  of  the  questions 
was  this:  “What  are  the  features  of  Hartford  which  would,  in 
your  opinion,  attract  other  students?”  And  here  is  one  reply: 
“The  grade  of  a  Seminary  faculty  is  the  first  consideration. 
Young  and  vigorous  men  like  Paton,  who  do  their  jobs  well, 
should  be  advertised.”  That  is  how  younger  men  dated  him.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  my  best  excuse  for  presuming  to  speak  today. 

Lewis  Paton’s  home  was  the  first  I  ever  set  foot  in  in  America. 
I  had  arrived,  just  three  years  ago  this  month,  feeling  very  much 
the  exile  from  a  distant  land,  and  found  a  perfect  haven  of  refuge 
in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton’s  gracious  hospitality  in  their  beautiful 
home  at  50  Forest  Street.  I  was  nervously  wondering  what  an 
American  home  was  really  like;  he,  as  indeed  he  confessed  to  me, 
was  wondering  what  kind  of  museum  specimen  was  being  shipped 
out  to  Hartford  from  what  he  would  teasingly  call  the  effete 
civilization  of  the  Old  World.  I  was  due  to  stay  with  him  for 
one  week-end.  That  our  fears  were  allayed  to  our  mutual  satisfac¬ 
tion  appears  from  the  fact  that  this  one  week-end  expanded  to 
ten  happy  weeks  during  which  I  lived  in  his  home  and  enjoyed  his 
and  Mrs.  Paton’s  friendship.  And  seldom  have  I  had  contact  with 
a  more  keen  and  stimulating  and  vital  soul. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  few  minutes  to  do  justice  to  the  traits 
which  made  him  admirable.  One  was  the  breadth  of  his  outlook 
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and  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  a  thousand  subjects  of  general 
human  interest.  Though  his  own  work  was  always  his  favorite 
topic  never  surely  was  there  a  specialist  with  a  wider  horizon. 
Just  to  live  with  him  was  a  liberal  education.  And,  good  American 
though  he  was,  Paton  belonged  to  no  one  land,  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  one  who  had  travelled  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily  and  from  Spain  to  Russia, 
had  visited  the  East  several  times,  was  at  home  in  all  the  chief 
European  languages  and  master  of  six  or  eight  dead  tongues  be¬ 
sides.  With  Paton  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  to  feel  a  foreigner; 
and  one  alien  at  least  gratefully  testifies  that,  if  to  him  America 
quickly  became  a  second  home,  more  than  to  any  other  influence 
it  was  due  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton’s  friendship. 

Yet  combined  with  this  understanding  of  the  point  of  view 
of  other  individuals  and  other  peoples  there  was  a  delightful  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  own  opinions  and  an  almost  disconcerting  forth¬ 
rightness  in  expressing  them.  One  always  knew  exactly  where  one 
was  with  Lewis  Paton.  Some  might  even  call  him  dogmatic;  but 
it  was  a  charming  and  whimsical  dogmatism.  Witness  the  short 
shrift  he  gave  to  anything  which  savored  of  mere  convention  or 
pose  or  cant,  and  his  almost  fierce  Protestantism.  He  has  left  for 
us  a  biographical  sketch  in  which  one  gets  many  flashes  of  insight 
into  the  real  man.  In  it  he  remarks  that  heredity  played  a  large 
part  in  his  making.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  of  Scottish  descent 
and  proud  of  it;  and  the  Patons  were  Covenanters,  at  least  one 
of  them  executed  at  Edinburgh  Cross  for  his  convictions.  His 
mother’s  was  a  mixed  descent  from  English  Puritans  and  early 
Dutch  settlers,  so  that  all  his  forebears  were  Protestant,  Non¬ 
conformists,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  Europe  for  independent 
thinking.  As  he  himself  writes,  “in  view  of  this  heredity  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Paton  was  temperamentally  a  Modernist,  and 
that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  ecclesiastical  systems,  sectarian 
creeds,  sacramentalism,  or  sacerdotal  pretensions.  One  of  his  com¬ 
monest  sayings  in  the  classroom  was:  ‘There  is  no  authority  ex¬ 
cept  the  authority  of  truth;  authority  does  not  make  truth,  but 
truth  makes  authority.’  ” 

One  of  his  most  lovable  qualities  was  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  prosecuted  whatever  might  be  the  occupation  of 
the  moment  .  .  by  no  means  always  some  problem  of 

criticism  or  archaeology.  He  was  almost  as  clever  with  his  hands 
as  with  his  brain.  An  expert  carpenter,  he  largely  rebuilt  with  his 
own  hands  his  summer  home  at  Marlboro,  Vermont.  He  was  a 
keen  lover  of  wild  nature  and  of  the  open  air  (even  in  his  class¬ 
room  in  mid-winter!)  and  was  never  more  in  his  element  than 
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when  he  gave  rein  to  the  holiday  spirit  up  there  in  the  hills.  There 
was  a  strain  of  almost  boyish  exuberance  in  our  friend,  whether  he 
was  tracing  a  leak  in  his  plumbing  system  in  the  woods  behind  his 
Marlboro  home,  or  learning  to  drive  an  automobile,  or  devising 
means  of  extricating  that  same  automobile  from  a  deep  ditch  in 
the  wilds  of  Vermont.  And  his  delicious  sense  of  humor 
perhaps  one  had  to  live  with  him  fully  to  appreciate  it.  Truly  a 
fresh  and  vital  spirit!  As  his  own  friend  and  mine,  Prof.  J.  Y. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  writes:  “How  keen  a  spirit  he  was.  It  was 
just  like  a  tonic  to  be  with  him.” 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  speak  of  Paton  as  scholar  and 
teacher  save  on  the  personal  side.  As  evidence  of  his  rank  as  a 
scholar  it  is  enough  to  quote  this  tribute  from  one  of  America’s 
foremost  experts  in  his  own  line:  “Dr.  Paton  was  always  a  kind 
of  symbol  to  me  of  how  Biblical  research  should  be  undertaken.” 
Of  his  greatness  as  a  scholar  we  were  all  aware ;  perhaps  we  did 
not  all  quite  realize  just  how  much  he  meant  to  hundreds  of 
former  students  as  a  teacher  and  a  man.  In  letters  received  since 
his  passing  one  speaks  of  “the  new  wealth  of  the  old  Bible  which 
he  gave  to  us;”  another  writes  that  “the  joy  which  I  have  found 
in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  due  directly  to  him;”  and 
this  from  a  College  President,  a  former  student:  “I  have  said 
again  and  again  that  I  have  never  been  under  a  professor  who  did 
me  so  much  good  intellectually  and  spiritually  as  did  Prof.  Paton.” 
It  has  been  remarked  that  he  took  a  special  interest  in  his  girl 
students  and  won  a  special  tribute  of  affection  in  return.  In  his 
life-sketch  he  playfully  recounts  the  reason.  In  his  early  studies  at 
Parsons  College  he  had,  as  he  puts  it,  “the  valuable  experience  of 
being  beaten  by  two  girls  in  the  class”  and  he  adds  that  “this 
gave  him  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  intellectual  ability  of 
women  so  that  throughout  his  life  he  welcomed  them  as  students 
and  colleagues.”  But  equal  to  the  intellectual  stimulus  was  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  his  students  received  from  the  loved  teacher 
and  many  looked  back  to  the  hours  spent  in  his  class-room  for 
inspiration  not  only  for  study  but  for  living.  With  Mrs.  Paton’s 
consent  I  am  permitted  to  quote  these  two  beautiful  tributes,  both 
from  former  students,  received  since  his  death:  “His  picture  hangs 
over  my  bureau,  and  so  often  when  I  have  been  discouraged  I 
have  looked  into  his  face  and  gotten  new  courage  to  be  what  I 
know  he  would  want  were  he  talking  to  me  as  adviser  and  stu¬ 
dent.”  And  this  from  a  student  from  a  far  Eastern  land:  “I  know 
he  will  always  live  in  the  lives  of  all  those  who  ever  came  in 
contact  with  him  .  .  .  His  wonderful  life  and  his  beautiful 

personality  shall  and  will  never  die  ...  I  will  try  to  be 
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a  little  kinder  and  work  a  little  harder  for  the  privilege  of 
knowing  dear  Dr.  Paton.”  Could  there  be  more  moving  tribute? 

But  above  all  Lewis  Paton  was  a  great  Christian.  He  never 
wore  his  religion  on  his  sleeve,  but  those  who  knew  him  knew 
that  his  faith  was  his  very  life —  a  faith  the  more  secure  because 
won  through  much  intellectual  wrestling  and  no  small  share  of  this 
world’s  sorrows.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  kingdom  of  God  extended 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Seminary.  Though  he  never  held  a  set¬ 
tled  pastorate  he  was  emphatic  that  to  be  a  professor  was  not  to 
forsake  the  active  ministry  of  the  church,  and  he  freely  gave  his 
services  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Naturally  all  his  preach¬ 
ing  was  marked  by  a  rigorous  honesty  with  his  material.  One  never 
heard  Paton  trying  to  squeeze  out  of  an  Old  Testament  text  more 
of  the  juice  of  New  Testament  edification  than  God  ever  put  into 
it.  It  was  characteristic  of  him — he  loved  to  tell  this  story — that, 
when  at  his  ordination  examinations  he  came  before  his  Presby¬ 
tery  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  assigned  text  “He  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise”  he  started  out  by  reminding  his  examiners  that 
this  was  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  which  really  meant 
“He  that  is  wise  winneth  souls”,  and  accordingly  finished  by 
preaching  quite  a  different  sermon  from  the  one  expected  of  him 
by  his  inquisitors.  Paton  never  spoke  from  the  pulpit  on  any  but 
the  biggest  themes.  Best  of  all  he  had  the  preacher’s  supreme  gift 
of  getting  right  alongside  his  hearers.  He  could  speak  to  the 
humblest  folk  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  talking 
down  to  them.  Witness  this  from  a  worshipper  in  the  little  Ver¬ 
mont  church  which  he  supplied  in  the  summer;  “I  never  felt  I 
knew  Mr.  Paton  till  he  preached  for  us;  then  he  seemed  nearer 
to  us."  I  wonder  whether  anything  better  could  possibly  be  said  of 
a  preacher.  It  is  his  chapel  talks  that  we  here  remember  best,  and 
it  is  most  impressive  how  many  of  his  students  refer  to  them  with 
gratitude.  Among  some  of  his  papers  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  look  over  I  find  this  undated  note:  “Your  talk  in  chapel  this 
morning  was  like  the  Bread  of  Life  to  me.  It  helped  me  much  in 
my  thinking.  I  thank  you  for  it.”  Just  that,  and  yet  how  much! 

In  the  life-sketch  I  have  mentioned,  after  speaking  of  the 
hardships  and  anxieties  of  his  young  manhood,  Dr.  Paton  makes 
the  confession  that  “the  shadow  over  his  boyhood  was  responsible 
for  a  constitutional  dread  of  the  future  that  characterised  all  his 
later  life ;  in  spite  of  Christian  faith  he  could  never  shake  off  a 
sense  of  impending  disaster  that  gave  a  sombre  tone  to  all  his 
thought.”  That  there  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  I  imagine 
those  who  knew  him  best  will  admit.  And  yet  how  little  even 
God’s  saints  know  of  the  latent  strength  and  optimism  which  is 
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theirs  in  Christ.  And  when  the  supreme  test  came  those  springs  of 
hope  burst  through  to  the  surface  and  he  met  it  with  triumphant 
courage.  “Impending  disaster?”  And  yet  on  the  very  day  before 
his  death  he  sent  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  this  farewell 
message — all  the  more  splendid  because  of  that  wistful  confession — 
“I  now  recognize  that  my  malady  is  incurable,  but  I  am  not  in 
despair.  I  realize  Jesus’  confidence  in  the  unfailing  love  of  God, 
his  unfailing  love  for  God,  and  his  divine  love  for  men;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  still  take  hope.”  And  so  we  must  number  him  among  those 
“famous  men”  of  whom  our  glad  boast  may  be  this:  “The  Lord 
hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  .  .  .  men  renowned  for 

their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  understanding  .  .  .  ; 

leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge 
of  learning  meet  for  the  people ;  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  in¬ 
structions  ;  .  .  .  all  these  were  honored  in  their  genera¬ 
tions  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times;  .  .  .  and  their 
name  liveth  for  evermore.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 

Lewis  Bayles  Paton  was  born  in  New  York  City  June  27, 
1864;  died  at  his  home  in  West  Hartford  Sunday,  January  24, 
1932.  Son  of  Robert  Stuart  Paton  and  Henrietta  (Bayles) 
Paton.  A.B.,  1884,  A.M.,  1897,  New  York  University.  Grad¬ 
uate,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1890.  Studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  1890-92.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Marburg, 
1897.  D.D.,  New  York  University,  1906.  Married  m.  Suvia 
Davison  of  Hartford  1896  (died  1904)  ;  m.  2d,  Mrs.  Loraine  Sey¬ 
mour  Calhoun  of  Hartford  1915  (died  1924)  ;  m.  3d,  Katharine 
Hazeltine  1925.  Ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  1890. 
Transferred  to  the  Congregational  Church  1892.  Member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  since  1892 
(Instructor  in  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism  1892-3; 
Associate  Professor  1893-1900;  Nettleton  Professor  since  1900). 
Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exege¬ 
sis,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Upsilon.  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine,  1903-04. 
Author  of  numerous  books  and  articles.  Editor  of  “Recent  Chris¬ 
tian  Progress”  1909.  Associate  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology. 
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LEWIS  BAYLES  PATON  AS  SCHOLAR, 
AUTHOR,  AND  TEACHER 

By  William  Douglas  Mackenzie 


HE  career  of  Lewis  Bayles  Paton  as  an  earnest  student 
began  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  It  was  then,  in  1873, 
I  when  he  was  received  into  the  membership  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  that  he  decided  to 
become  a  minister.  With  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years  he  gave  him¬ 
self  at  once  to  private  courses  of  reading  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  connected  with  due  preparation  for  that  high  vocation.  He 
has  recorded  that  “even  as  a  High  School  boy  he  read  such  books  as 
Butler’s  Analogy,  Paley’s  Evidences,  Prideaux’s  Connection,  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson’s  Life  &  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  Shedd’s 
Theology  and  many  other  standard  older  theological  works” 
which  he  found  in  the  library  of  a  scholarly  uncle  who  had  died 
while  still  a  very  young  minister.  The  title  “Prideaux’s  Connec¬ 
tion”,  refers  to  a  work  by  Humphrey  Prideaux,  an  English  divine, 
which  was  published  in  1715  and  of  which  the  27th  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1876.  The  full  title  was  “The  Connection  of  the  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.”  It  is  said  to  have  treated  with 
much  learning  the  relations  of  events  and  beliefs  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Persia,  Judaea,  Greece  and  Rome  to  Bible  history  and  especially  to 
prophecy.  I  can  well  imagine  that,  in  those  impressionable  years, 
this  book  may  have  awakened  in  young  Paton’s  mind  an  interest 
in  the  historical  background  of  Biblical  literature  which  became 
one  of  the  lode-stars  of  his  whole  career.  It  is  curious  that  his  first 
book  published  over  twenty  years  later  covers  from  a  modern 
standpoint  much  of  the  ground  described  by  Prideaux. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Paton  graduated  in  1884  from  New  York 
University  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  records  that  he  had  “em¬ 
phasized  Greek,  Latin,  German,  History  and  Philosophy.”  But  in 
addition  he  had  taken  private  lessons  from  a  young  Jewish  rabbi, 
and  had  already  read  in  Hebrew  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  three  years  before  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Feeling  that  he  was  too  young  to  undertake  a  theological  curricu- 
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lum  he  decided  to  postpone  that  event.  The  personal  quality  of  this 
youthful  graduate  is  revealed  by  the  significant  fact  that  after 
doing  a  year’s  work  as  a  school  teacher  and  private  tutor,  he  was 
asked  by  the  wealthy  father  of  two  boys  who  had  been  born  deaf 
to  take  them  abroad  and  continue  their  instruction  while  they 
travelled  freely  from  land  to  land.  Paton  records  that  this  was 
one  of  his  own  “greatest  educational  opportunities”.  They  trav¬ 
elled  for  two  summers  and  a  winter,  visiting  nearly  every  country 
of  Europe  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily,  and  from  Spain  to 
Nijni  Novgorod.”  They  also  travelled  in  Northern  Africa  from 
Morocco  to  Tripoli,  a  trip  which  did  much  to  stimulate  one  of  the 
major  interests  of  his  whole  career,  namely,  archaeology.  After 
another  winter  of  tutoring  and  private,  assiduous  study,  especially 
of  German  and  Hebrew,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1887  with  an  equipment  which  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  respect  of  wide-ranging  experience 
and  of  scholarship,  has  been,  I  venture  to  say,  seldom  equalled  in 
any  country. 

Paton  on  graduating  from  Princeton  gained  by  competition  the 
John  C.  Greene  Fellowship  for  Old  Testament  study.  "Phis  enabled 
him  to  spend  two  years,  in  five  semesters,  at  Berlin  University. 
Among  his  fellow  students  at  that  great  center  of  learning  where 
there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  American  theological  students, 
he  found  Shailer  Mathews,  William  Adams  Brown,  George  Albert 
Coe  and  James  Henry  Breasted.  The  following  sentence  in  his 
brief  outline  of  reminiscences  is  interesting  to  us  here.  “Among 
his  student  friends  of  those  days  was  Arthur  Fiske,  Fellow  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  a  brilliant  scholar  who  died  while 
he  was  still  in  Germany;  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  Arthur  Lincoln 
Gillett,  and  Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  with  whom  he  was  later 
associated  as  colleague  in  Hartford.”  In  the  summer  of  1896  he 
returned  to  Germany  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Marburg  for  the  usual  learned  thesis  and  pro¬ 
longed  oral  examination. 

In  May  1892  while  he  was  feeling  rather  anxious  about  secur¬ 
ing  a  teaching  position  Paton  received  three  invitations  from 
Princeton,  Oberlin  and  Hartford  respectively.  The  Hartford  in¬ 
vitation  arrived  by  cablegram  from  President  Hartranft,  and 
Paton  accepted  it  by  cable ;  after  which  the  other  two  invitations 
arrived  in  the  same  week!  Paton  has  recorded  the  fact  that  “he 
never  regretted  his  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Hartford  call.” 

At  Hartford  Paton  found  an  interesting  situation.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  usually 
about  ten  in  each  of  the  three  classes  with  a  group  of  graduate 
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and  special  students  which  brought  the  total  number  up  to  about 
forty-five.  Dr.  Chester  David  Hartranft  who  had  been  on  the 
faculty  from  the  year  1878  had  been  made  President  in  1888, 
and  a  new  faculty  was  being  built  up  by  him  with  great  energy, 
in  wThich  task  he  was  backed  up  by  a  group  of  loyal  and  bold 
Trustees.  Himself  a  man  of  great  learning  and  inspiring  per¬ 
sonality  Dr.  Hartranft  was  also  generous  in  his  attitude  towards 
those  who  became  teachers  under  his  supervision.  Between  1888 
and  1892  no  less  than  nine  new  professors  were  appointed.  One 
can  imagine  the  general  glow  that  must  have  characterized  the 
cooperation  of  that  group  of  earnest  young  scholars  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  whole  heartedly  to  the  service  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  an  event  which  could  not  possibly  be  repeated 
in  the  same  institution,  this  opportunity  to  create  almost  a  whole 
theological  faculty  within  the  space  of  three  years.  There  were 
only  three  or  four  other  seminaries  in  all  America  at  that  time 
with  so  large  a  faculty  and  none  of  higher  quality.  Paton,  with 
his  alert  mind,  his  disciplined  will,  his  eager  and  affectionate 
spirit  found  here  his  happiest  sphere.  After  serving  for  seven 
years  as  associate  professor  he  was  in  the  year  1900  promoted  to 
be  Nettleton  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism. 
But  there  was  one  restriction  which  produced  certain  definite 
effects  upon  his  personal  development  and  his  influence  as  a 
teacher.  According  to  the  system  then  in  vogue  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Seminary  were  arranged  on  a  theoretical  basis 
which  kept  them  rigidly  apart  and  within  definite  limits.  Thus 
Paton  found  himself  confined  to  courses  in  Old  Testament  In¬ 
troduction  and  in  strict  Exegesis.  He  was  not  expected  to  deal 
either  with  the  history  of  Israel  or  even  with  the  development 
of  theology  in  the  literature  with  which  he  was  concerned.  His 
class  room  work  was  confined  to  the  analysis  of  documents  as 
documents,  and  the  discovery  of  their  historical  relations  to  one 
another.  The  only  field  where  he  was  free,  under  this  system,  to 
deal  with  real  history  was  in  the  archaeological  background  of 
Old  Testament  History.  And  for  that  there  was  practically  no 
opportunity  for  classroom  work  in  the  Seminary  of  that  day. 

For  twenty  years  Paton  worked  under  these  conditions.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  myself  that  he  has  made  the  following  record.  “In 
that  same  year  (1910)  President  Mackenzie  became  convinced 
that  the  old  encyclopedic  distribution  of  subjects  taught  in  the 
Seminary  was  impractical,  and  proposed  that  Nourse  should  take 
the  literature,  history  and  religion  of  Israel  in  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  periods;  and  that  Paton  should  take  the  literature,  history  and 
religion  in  the  earlier  periods.  This  plan  (he  goes  on  to  say)  was 
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heartily  welcomed  by  Paton,  since  it  gave  him  the  opportunity 
that  he  had  not  had  before  to  show  how  the  results  of  exegesis 
and  criticism  could  be  used  practically  in  reconstructing  the  history 
of  Israel  and  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  From  this  time 
onward  the  emphasis  in  his  teaching  was  placed  on  history  and 
religion  rather  than  on  criticism,  and  as  a  result  his  courses  gained 
materially  in  interest  and  in  usefulness.” 

Here  it  must  be  said  in  a  few  words  that  Paton  seemed  to 
grow  in  power  as  a  teacher  throughout  his  long  career  of  nearly 
forty  years.  In  his  class  room  he  was  punctual  and  systematic.  His 
method  was  always  characterized  by  thoroughness  of  preparation, 
orderly  exposition,  close  adhesion  to  objective  facts,  fearless  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  whatever  conclusions  the  ascertained  facts  seemed  to 
yield.  I  am  told  that  there  was  not  absent  from  his  class  room 
discussions  that  quiet  humor,  that  occasional  keen  wit,  which  gave 
life  and  color  to  his  ordinary  conversation  with  his  intimate 
friends.  To  this  end  his  material  was  kept  up  to  date,  and  his 
insight  alike  into  the  subjects  taught  and  into  the  needs  of  his 
students,  seemed  to  deepen  continuously.  Even  in  the  last  months, 
with  failing  physical  vigour,  yet  with  renewed  intellectual  keen¬ 
ness,  he  put  into  execution  his  plan  for  completely  rearranging 
his  introductory  Course  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  the 
better  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation. 

It  was  in  1901  that  Paton’s  first  important  book  was  published, 
entitled  “The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine”,  as  one  of  a 
series  of  Handbooks  in  Semitics  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Professor  James  A.  Craig  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  its  appearance  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  year  1903-04.  It  was  a  year  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  Paton’s  mind.  It  deepened  his  almost  lifelong  interest 
in  archaeology  and  enabled  him  to  produce  his  second  book, 
“Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times”,  which  appeared  in  1908.  In  the 
same  year  was  published  his  “Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Esther”  in  the  famous  series  of  “The  International 
Critical  Commentary”.  I  remember  his  saying  that  as  the  book 
did  not  afford  scope  for  much  important  work  of  a  historical  or 
religious  character  he  had  concentrated  his  energies  on  the  most 
laborious  task  of  trying  to  establish  what  might  be  accepted  for 
long  as  the  final  text  of  that  book. 

Between  1908  and  1922,  Paton  prepared  and  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  Semitic  Religion  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  These  were:  ‘Ammi,  Ammonites,  Ashtart, 
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Atargatis,  ‘Ate,  Baal,  Canaanites,  Dagan,  Ishtar,  Love  (Semitic 
and  Egyptian),  Philo  Biblius,  Religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
Sanchuniathon.  This  study  brought  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Semi¬ 
tic  background  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  was  in  1910  that  his 
book  on  "The  Early  Religion  of  Israel”  appeared.  Those  were 
certainly  years  of  intense  labor  and  rapid  production. 

Paton  was  one  of  those  Hartford  scholars  who  contributed 
some  of  the  most  important  articles  to  both  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  which  was  produced 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jacobus,  Dr.  Nourse  and  Dr.  Zenos 
(a  former  professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary).  Paton’s 
principal  contributions  were  on  ‘‘Israel,  Social  Development”. 
“Excavation  and  Exploration”,  “Jerusalem”,  and  the  re-editing, 
in  the  second  edition,  of  numerous  short  articles  connected  with 
Oriental  Archaeology  and  Sociology.  The  latter  was  illustrated 
by  photographs  taken  by  himself,  many  of  them  from  the  valuable 
collection  of  domestic  and  other  utensils  and  costumes  which  was 
gathered  chiefly  by  his  first  wife  and  named  after  her,  the  Suvia 
Davison  Paton  collection. 

During  the  World  war  Paton  served  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  by  preparing  reports  on  the  geography,  ethnology  and  his¬ 
tory  of  Palestine.  In  1921  he  broke  into  an  entirely  new  field,  as 
it  seemed  to  his  friends,  when  he  published  his  important  work 
on  “Spiritism  and  the  Cult  of  the  Dead  in  Antiquity.”  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  book  which  involved  thorough  research  in  fields  which 
hitherto  had  lain  outside  his  range  of  study,  was  induced  partly 
by  his  study  of  these  phenomena  in  the  prophetic  religion  of 
Israel,  partly  by  his  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  such 
groups  as  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  partly  by 
his  own  rare  but  interesting  contacts  with  phenomena  of 
a  mediumistic  order.  With  the  instinct  of  the  historian  he  saw 
that  no  true  valuation  of  this  field  of  inquiry  would  be  possible 
unless  it  were  studied  as  a  part  of  a  vast  range  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  from  ancient  times  and  among  practically  all  races  of 
mankind. 

In  1922  Paton  published  an  article,  “Immortality  in  the 
Hebrew  Religion”,  in  Religion  and  the  Future  Life ,  a  Symposium 
edited  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  and  in  1927  two  articles,  “Early 
Hebrew  Ethics”  and  “The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets”, 
in  Evolution  of  Ethics,  also  edited  by  Professor  Sneath.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1931  he  prepared  two  chapters  on 
Religion  and  the  Social  Life,  entitled  respectively,  “Primitive 
Forms  of  Society  and  their  influence  upon  Religion”  and  “Reli¬ 
gions  of  Deliverance  for  the  Individual  and  their  Influence  upon 
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Society”  for  a  third  Symposium  by  the  same  editor,  which  is 
still  in  process  of  publication. 

In  all  his  writings,  Paton  displays  certain  qualities  which 
it  is  important  to  identify.  In  the  first  place  he  was  most  thorough 
in  his  effort  to  gather  all  the  facts  and  in  the  discovery  of  these,  to 
consult  the  best  authorities,  whatever  language  they  used,  however 
ancient  or  modern  their  dates.  In  the  next  place  his  mind  in 
arranging  his  material  was  content  with  nothing  but  the  most 
logical  order.  And  finally  he  set  himself  to  record  those  facts  in 
that  order  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  manner.  No  one  can  read 
any  of  his  works  without  being  impressed  by  this  quality  of 
consecutive,  orderly  and  utterly  pellucid  statement  of  facts.  There 
is  little  or  no  emotion  in  his  writings,  except  the  suppressed 
emotion  of  the  ardent  man  of  science  dealing  with  facts  that  he 
believes  can  only  be  worthily  described  as  lying  out  there,  in  an 
objective  world,  with  the  sun  of  reality  shining  upon  them.  Nor 
did  he  employ  imagination  as  another  class  of  historians  would 
do,  for  recovering  the  atmosphere  of  ancient  persons  and  scenes, 
and  interpreting  great  movements  of  thought  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Paton  never  published  any  work,  alas!  which  could  do  justice 
to  the  deep  interest  of  his  own  soul  in  the  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
God  in  Christ  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  But  there  were  three  directions  in  which  that  personal 
devotion  did  find  expression.  First,  in  the  many  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  various  pulpits,  especially  where,  as  in  the  First 
Church  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  serving 
as  stated  supply  for  lengthy  periods  of  time.  Second,  there  were  his 
chapel  addresses,  which  were  often  most  moving  in  their  direct 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  a  Christian  man.  I  urged  him  repeatedly 
to  publish  a  selection  from  these,  but  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
saying  that  he  could  not  see  his  wav  to  do  it.  In  the  third  place 
I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  various  students  that  one  of 
the  distinct  impressions  they  carried  away  from  his  class  room  was 
produced  by  the  prayers  with  which  he  opened  each  hour  of  teach¬ 
ing.  It  was  said  that  when  they  spent  the  hour  on  his  apparently 
cold,  objective,  analysis  of  an  important  Bible  document  or  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  historical  background  of  a  prophet’s  word,  the 
memory  of  those  brief  sentences  of  prayer  came  back  to  them 
as  the  revelation  of  the  heart  of  their  teacher,  as  a  man  of  God  and 
a  humble  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Time  fails  me  to  attempt  an  account  of  Paton’s  activities  out¬ 
side  the  class  room  and  beyond  the  brief  list  of  publications  which 
I  have  named.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  what  he 
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did  as  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Americanjournal  of  Archaeology, 
as  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  learned  journals  of  this  country,  as 
a  lecturer  on  various  University  and  Seminary  foundations,  as  a 
teacher  in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  in  Chicago  University  (sum¬ 
mer  quarter),  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  and  in  many  summer 
schools  all  over  the  country,  as  a  preacher  in  many  pulpits,  as  a 
speaker  before  many  branches  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  His 
amazing  record  of  engagements  in  these  and  other  forms  of  public 
work  shows  that  they  amounted  to  many,  many  hundreds  of  such 
events.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  his  colleagues  ever  realized  that 
Paton’s  personal  contacts  were  so  numerous,  so  varied  and  so 
far  ranging.  With  what  quietness  he  went  about  it  all !  With 
what  modesty  he  sat  at  our  Faculty  table,  where  he  acted  as  our 
clerk  for  nearly  thirty  years,  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
grind  in  his  study  and  teach  in  his  class  room!  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  he  was  doing  anything  exceptional.  Each 
task  was  considered,  accepted  and  fulfilled  with  the  simplicity  of 
an  unselfish  man,  with  the  thoroughness  of  an  honest  mind,  with 
the  efficiency  of  a  disciplined  personality. 

Alike  in  extreme  sorrow  and  uplifting  joy,  alike  in  lonely  toil 
and  institutional  cooperation,  whether  journeying  far  to  promote 
one  of  his  dear  causes,  or  corresponding  with  his  numerous  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  now  know  that  in  Lewis  Bayles 
Paton  we  had  a  distinguished  example  of  what  our  psychological 
friends  would  call  a  thoroughly  integrated  personality.  Even 
when  we  disagreed  with  him  or  he  with  us,  as  all  honest  men 
have  to  do  from  time  to  time,  there  was  no  breach  of  that  mutual 
trust  and  that  affection  which  deepened  with  the  years,  and  which 
the  rupture  of  what  we  call  death,  could  only  arrest  or  seem 
to  arrest,  until  fellowship  be  renewed  beyond  that  bourne  which  he 
was  summoned  to  cross  before  us, — before  us  who  remain,  and 
work,  and  hope. 
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THE  SCHOLAR  IN  A  TIME  OF  CONFLICT 

By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald 

IT  is  almost  forty-two  years  since  Lewis  Paton  and  I  first  met 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  We  were  students  there  on  fel¬ 
lowships  from  our  respective  universities,  but  he  had  been 
there  for  some  time  and  was  already  familiar  with  German. 
He  had  also  been  for  a  long  journey  through  North  Africa  and  the 
remains  of  ruined  Roman  cities  there  had  deeply  impressed  him. 
Those  impressions  were  important  in  the  sequel  as  they  gave  an 
early  bent  to  his  mind  towards  general  archaeology,  a  bent  which 
he  was  later  to  follow  up  so  happily.  We  did  not  see  very  much 
of  one  another  in  Berlin.  His  studies  were  specifically  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  and  Assyrian,  while  I  soon  began  to  specialize 
in  Arabic  and  Islam.  Then,  shortly  after  we  had  both  returned 
home,  he  to  the  United  States  and  I  to  Scotland,  came  our  calls  to 
Hartford.  As  a  consequence  we  were  to  spend  together  as  col¬ 
leagues  nearly  forty  years  of  our  lives. 

This  was  part  of  Dr.  Hartranft’s  great  scheme  for  the  Nova 
Erectio  of  Hartford  Seminary.  To  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  Foundation  in  its  width  is  due  to  the  wisdom, 
the  iron  will  and  the  wide  ideas  of  Chester  D.  Hartranft.  With¬ 
out  him,  the  Theological  Seminary  would  have  remained  a  small 
school,  living  on  the  memories  of  its  revolt  from  Yale,  if  it 
lived  at  all.  But  he  emphatically  had  vision  and  he  looked  out  in 
all  directions  and  gathered  to  him  young  men  of  all  churches  and 
kinds  who  might  serve  his  purposes.  And  one  of  his  purposes  was 
that  this  School  should  embrace  different  attitudes  credal  and 
critical,  that  these  should  be  openly  put  before  the  students  in  the 
classrooms  and  that  the  burden  should  be  laid  upon  the  students 
to  make  up  their  own  minds.  For  Dr.  Hartranft  was  a  first-hand 
and  first-class  scholar  and  did  not  always,  I  fear,  realize  the  de¬ 
mands  which  he  made  of  average  students.  Yet  he  had  very 
definite  positions  and  ideas  of  his  own.  For  him  theology  was  the 
Queen  of  the  sciences  and  theology  for  him  centered  in  Christology. 
In  Biblical  criticism  some  people  would  now  call  him  a  Funda- 
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mentalist — even  in  the  objectionable  sense — but  he  followed  his¬ 
torical  methods  and  these  might  lead  him  any  where  and  did 
lead  him  far.  When  we  young  men  came  to  the  Seminary  it 
had  a  Creed  of  its  own,  a  remarkable  document  for  which  Dr. 
Hartranft  had  no  respect,  nor,  indeed  could  any  one.  It  was  so 
full  of  contradictions  that  it  might  cover  almost  any  position.  He 
propounded  it  to  me  and,  I  presume,  to  Paton,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  It  never  bothered  us  further.  But  as  to  Old  Testament 
criticism  he  made  to  me  a  curious  statement  over  the  purpose  of 
which  I  have  since  often  puzzled.  “We  here,’’  he  wrote,  “hold 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  unity  of  Isaiah.’’ 
It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realize  that  that  specific  position  was 
then  held  by  a  large  body  of  people  as  the  faith  committed  to  the 
saints.  It  was  the  war-cry  of  the  conservative  school.  Dr.  Hart¬ 
ranft  I  have  no  doubt  held  it  personally  but  I  do  not  think  that 
he  really  meant  even  then  to  impose  it  as  of  faith  on  the  school 
he  was  building  up.  As  my  principal  duty  was  to  be  the  teaching 
of  elementary  Hebrew  and  as  the  Books  especially  assigned  to 
me  for  exegesis  belonged  to  the  Wisdom  literature  the  statement 
hardly  affected  me.  It  was  Paton’s  job  to  deal  with  it.  So  I  sat 
back  in  my  Hebrew  Chair  and  waited  for  things  to  happen.  They 
did  happen.  Once  Dr.  Hartranft  issued  to  the  Faculty — those 
young  men  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him — a  general  warning 
that  some  of  us  were  going  too  fast,  too  fast,  that  is,  for  the 
ideas  of  the  religious  people  who  were  behind  the  Seminary.  I 
presume  that  we  all  asked  him,  “Is  it  I?” — I  know  I  did. 

All  this  is  written  to  make  plain  the  situation  at  the  time  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  all,  and  especially  Paton,  had  to 
deal.  And  I  write  it  to  lead  up  to  and  bring  out  clearly  the 
great  success  of  his  dealing  with  these  difficulties.  Therein  lies,  for 
me,  a  great  part  of  Paton’s  life.  It  is  hard  for  those  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  to  realize  how  insane  a  time  that  was  and  in  how  unchristian 
a  spirit  its  controversies  were  carried  on.  The  results  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  commonly  connected  with  the  name  of  Well- 
hausen  had  suddenly  broken  in  on  the  American  religious  world. 
These  results  were  often  stated  with  a  confidence  which  they 
little  deserved.  “The  assured  results  of  modern  science’’  is  a 
phrase  that  sticks  in  my  memory  from  that  time.  Naturally,  con¬ 
servative  people  in  this  country,  learned  and  unlearned,  did  not 
like  to  have  such  things  thrust  down  their  throats  with  such  as¬ 
surance.  The  fighting  waxed  furious ;  theological  Schools  were 
split  asunder;  the  holders  of  Old  Testament  Chairs  were  all  in 
suspicion  of  either  heresy  or  orthodoxy  and  were  abused  for  both. 
“Critical’’  and  “scholarly”  had  become  convertible  terms;  if  you 
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did  not  accept  the  last  critical  position  you  must  be  ignorant  and 
unscholarly.  The  odium  criticum  had  become  more  virulent  than 
any  odium  theologicum.  Theology,  in  truth,  had  to  pick  up  her 
skirts  and  flee,  and  the  Old  Testament  has  never  to  this  day 
recovered  theological  standing.  The  distaste  with  which  it  is  now 
regarded  can  be  traced  back  to  those  acrid  controversies  and  critical 
logomachies.  For  at  least  a  generation  the  Old  Testament  was 
taught  not  in  order  to  bring  out  the  humanity  and  truth  in  it  but 
to  uphold  or  overthrow  some  non-essential  hypothesis  of  date  or 
authorship.  It  was  a  mad  world. 

Into  the  very  middle  of  this  witches’  caldron  Paton  was 
dropped.  He  had  to  state  and  face  the  controversies  which  were 
all  round  us.  Because  of  his  training  and  knowledge  and  conscience 
he  could  not  drop  into  the  old  rut  and  teach  in  the  old  way.  This 
new  “critical”  attitude  had  two  sides.  One  was  destruction  of  the 
traditional  position  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
and  all  the  rest.  The  other  went  to  build  up  a  new  attitude  and 
that  attitude  was  some  form  or  other  of  the  Wellhausen  position. 
I  may  throw  in  that  these  re-constructions  have  now  all  suffered 
criticisms  in  their  turn  and  that  the  real  work  done  and  which  has 
emerged  from  the  hurly-burly  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  old 
unthinking  conservatism.  That  is  now  impossible.  Paton  faced 
these  both  sides  honestly  and  openly.  He  always  protested  at  being 
classed  as  of  the  School  of  Wellhausen  but  he  was  deeply  imbued 
in  its  methods.  He  had  worked  out  his  own  scheme  and  he  stated 
it  to  his  classes  with  the  greatest  clarity.  On  that  conspicuous 
clarity  I  had  testimony  by  letter  only  a  short  time  ago.  But  there 
was  more  than  clarity  in  his  presentation  of  his  views.  There  was 
evident  honesty,  charity  in  all  senses  and  above  all,  a  genuine 
Christian  spirit.  It  was  the  last,  I  think,  that  pulled  him  and  the 
Seminary  through  those  troublous  times.  People  might  disagree 
with  him — and  both  wings  did — but  they  could  not  quarrel  with 
him.  He  could  still  find  spiritual  religion  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  he  showed  it  in  his  teaching  and  writing.  And  his  whole  walk 
and  conversation,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  was  Christian.  The  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  those  days,  was  often  accused  of  hypocrisy;  it  maintained 
the  old  standards  of  faith  and  yet  professed  to  be  “scholarly” — a 
contradiction  in  terms  for  the  modernists  of  that  time.  But  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  accusing  Paton  of  hypocrisy.  He  went  his  simple, 
straightforward  way  and  lived  his  life  and  that  was  all.  And  so — 
and  this  sums  up  all — he  carried  the  Seminary  through  those  days  of 
conflict  without  schism  or  internal  strife,  and  wrought  for  us  that 
freedom  which  as  an  Institution  we  now  enjoy.  We  of  the  older 
generation  can  look  back  on  that  time  of  sickness  with  profound 
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gratitude  to  him  for  this  his  great  service  to  scholarship  and  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Hartranft,  also,  had  a  large  part 
in  th  is.  H  is  hand  was  on  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  Seminary;  he 
knew  about  it  all ;  and  he  managed  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  very 
miscellaneous  team  which  he  had  brought  together.  It  was  the  very 
kernel  of  his  idea  and  method  that  his  team  should  be  miscellaneous, 
but,  also,  should  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  time  happily  came  when  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  Old  Testament  studies  or  indeed  of  much 
interest  to  the  religious  public.  Some  said  that  the  battle  was  over 
and  the  victory  won ;  others  that  there  were  more  trees  in  the 
Hebrew  wood  than  J.,  E.  and  P.  But  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  the  decline  in  interest.  It  was  then  that  Paton  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  and,  along  with  it,  to  archae¬ 
ology.  On  both  he  reached  precise  conclusions  and  stated  them  with 
his  old  lucidity.  And  his  archaeology  was  not  only  that  of  the  Bible, 
but  went  far  afield.  The  old  broad  interests  excited  in  his  youth 
by  the  remains  of  Roman  Africa  had  survived  and  now  blossomed 
out.  So  he  turned  at  the  last  to  the  archaeology  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  problems  of  pre-history  into  which  it  leads. 

It  is  this  latter  part  of  his  life  and  working  that  is  best  known 
to  the  present  generation  and  only  time  can  test  the  results  which 
he  reached  in  it.  He  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  any  kind  of 
finality  for  them.  But  for  the  present  writer  at  least,  with  his 
memories  of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago, 
Paton’s  most  real  and  abiding  work  was  done  when  he  brought 
the  Seminary  undivided  and  in  peace  through  those  early  con¬ 
flicts.  And  he  did  that  great  work  because  of  what  he  was  in  him¬ 
self,  a  follower  of  truth  and  a  follower  of  Christ. 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  HOPE 


Almighty  God,  thou  eternal  and  unchangeable  one,  we  thank 
thee  for  the  sure  foundation  that  thou  hast  given  us  for  our  faith 
in  thee.  Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  without  a  witness  in  any  age  or 
among  any  people.  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory  and  the  earth 
showeth  thy  handiwork,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge  of  thee.  Thou  hast  created  us  and 
in  our  own  nature  we  see  the  image  of  thyself.  Thou  hast  made 
us  capable  of  knowledge,  and  we  must  believe  that  thou  knowest. 
Thou  hast  made  us  capable  of  action,  and  we  must  believe  that 
thou  canst  act.  Thou  hast  made  us  capable  of  loving,  and  we  must 
believe  that  thou  lovest.  He  that  hath  formed  the  eye  shall  he 
not  see?  and  he  that  hath  formed  the  ear  shall  he  not  hear?  In 
all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  ourselves  we  see  a  mirror  of  thyself. 
Thou  hast  given  us  the  best  evidence  of  thyself  in  sending  thy  Son 
into  the  world  to  live  and  to  die  for  us.  In  his  perfected  humanity 
we  see  the  very  image  of  the  Father.  In  his  wondrous  wisdom,  in 
his  mighty  power,  in  his  divine  love  we  see  the  heart  of  God 
revealed  to  us,  and  know  that  he  who  hath  seen  Jesus  hath  seen 
the  Father.  We  thank  thee  for  the  personal  revelation  of  thy¬ 
self  that  thou  dost  give  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  in  the  best 
and  highest  moments  of  life  thou  dost  speak  to  us  directly  so 
that  we  know  that  thou  art,  and  art  the  rewarder  of  those  that 
diligently  seek  thee.  We  thank  thee  for  the  conviction  that  no 
temptation  can  shake  that  thou  art  our  Father  and  we  are  thy 
children,  and  that  nothing  can  separate  us  from  thy  love,  that  our 
sins  are  forgiven  and  that  we  are  united  with  thee  in  an  eternal 
bond.  Above  all  our  arguments  for  thine  existence  we  thank  thee 
for  the  vision  of  faith  which  enables  us  to  say:  I  had  heard  of 
thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  hath  seen 
thee,  and  I  repent  and  abhor  myself. 

We  thank  thee  that  having  faith  in  thee  we  cannot  help  hoping 
for  the  future.  Since  thou  art  our  loving  Father,  we  need  take  no 
anxious  thought  for  the  future,  knowing  that  our  heavenly  Father 
careth  for  us  and  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of.  We  thank 
thee  that  we  need  have  no  dread  for  the  future  of  the  world,  since 
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it  is  thy  world,  and  thou  art  determined  to  establish  thy  kingdom 
in  it.  Help  us  to  look  forward  confidently  to  a  time  when  igno¬ 
rance  and  wickedness  shall  he  overcome,  when  strife  and  war  shall 
cease,  when  righteousness  and  love  shall  reign,  and  when  peace  and 
prosperity  shall  prevail,  because  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Grant  that  we  may  believe  in  thy  gracious  purposes  for  each 
of  us  individually;  that  we  may  recognize  that  our  destiny  does 

not  end  with  this  short  life  but  that  thou  hast  eternal  purposes 

of  redemption  for  us.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  May  we  never  lose 
hope  because  we  believe  in  thee.  May  we  ever  look  forward  to 

the  coming  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  may 

our  faith  be  to  us  as  an  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast  entering  within 
the  veil,  whither  Jesus  has  gone  as  a  forerunner  for  us,  to  whom 
be  praise,  honour,  dominion  and  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
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